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America has by far the best news coverage in the world. Our press and radio, however, must concentrate on high-speed dispatches, often omitting the great spiritual factors which motivate the 
news. And unfortunately much reporting is under the pressures of narrow provincialism and our traditional prejudices. Thus political fanaticism and self-defeating military extremism frequently 





threaten to displace sound democratic practice and a rational defense system. Between The Lines seeks to provide greater insight by presenting selected reports, research analyses, and forecasts 
drawn from the most authoritative sources. This effort is dedicated to the belief that only through the Judaic-Christian concepts of truth can we avoid the violent changes inherent in war and 


in communism and thus move forward out of the tribalism of man towards the brotherhood of the Kingdom of God. Anything less will be dangerously inadequate in the nuclear age. 





Education In A Changing World 


Moscow has announced that a new university for foreign students 
will be opened for the next school year. The university will accommodate 
500 students for the first term, with plans to provide, eventually, for a 
4,000 enrollment. It will be a scholarship project, offering tuition, living 
quarters and free travel, to students from Asia, Latin America and Africa. 
These areas are the targets for the Kremlin’s intense diplomatic and eco- 
nomic efforts. The curriculum will include courses in all the sciences, tech- 





nology and agriculture. 

There is some speculation in Mos- 
cow as to whether the school may 
not actually be intended to keep for- 
eign students from having close 
associations with Sovict students. 
As we have often reported, one of 
the major problems of the Kremlin 
is the resurgent unrest among Rus- 
sian students. Will the “University 
of Peoples’ Friendship” mean seg- 
regation instead of international 
youth fellowship? If so, it will con- 
trast strangely with the free asso- 
ciations offered to all students in 
the Western world (except colored 
youth on the segregated campuses of 
the Southern states in this country). 


In Latin America: A school ded- 
icated to teaching liberal anti-Com- 
munist ideology to young political 
and labor leaders in the Caribbean 
area will be open soon in Costa Rica. 
Former President Jose Figueres of 
Costa Rica, noted for his champion- 
ship of disarmament in Latin Amer- 
ica, is leading in the creation of the 
new Institute of Political Education. 
All non-Communist liberal groups 
in Latin America are being asked to 
cooperate in the promotion and 
planning of the Institute and in the 
selection of students. The Rev. Ben- 
jamin Nunez, noted Roman Cath- 
olic educator, is one of the leaders 
of the new school and promises the 
support of liberal Catholic organi- 
zations throughout Latin America. 


In India: The Ministry of Edu- 
cation of India is planning a program 
of Discipline and Service for high 
school graduates, prior to college 
or university entrance. For nine or 
ten months students would be sub- 
ject to a military-type discipline and 
would spend at least four hours a 
day in manual labor and social ser- 
vice while receiving a general edu- 
(continued second col., NEXT page) 


‘*What Can I Do?” 

A Minneapolis businessman, Mr. 
H. S. Genung, who is concerned 
over the lack of understanding of 
American life and ideals in foreign 
countries, has created a worldwide 
information service on America 
through the distribution of high 
school yearbooks. Mr. Genung finds 
that these unique publications — 
of, by and for our youth — provide 
an excellent medium for promoting 
friendship, goodwill and under- 
standing. High school yearbooks are 
obviously not prepared for any spe- 
cific propaganda purpose, yet re- 
flect informally, but accurately, the 
life of the coming generation. A 
high school yearbook, especially 
from a typical Northern urban com- 
munity, usually presents a student 
body composed of different racial 
backgrounds, which at once coun- 
ters the bad publicity of Little Rock, 
Montgomery, ctc. Mr. Genung’s 
program is called YOU — Year- 
books Offer Understanding. His ad- 
dress is 2512 West Lake of the Isles 
Blvd., Minneapolis, Minn. 

American students in many 
schools cooperate in providing extra 
yearbooks to be sent to schools, 
libraries and youth centers in many 
lands. How about the students in 
your community? 


OVER 57 PER CENT, according 
to the FBI, of all arrests in America 
in 1958 were caused by alcohol, or 
crime directly involving liquor law 
violations — such as driving while 
intoxicated, disorderly conduct be- 
cause of drunkenness. The record 
shows that a large proportion of the 
more serious crimes (murder, as- 
sault with deadly weapons, rape, 
etc.) take place while the individual 
is under the influence of liquor and 
acts upon impulses that normally 
would have been suppressed. 


X-Ray and Forecast 


UCH OF THE AMERICAN PRESS is charged, by Edward W. Bar- 

rett, noted dean of Columbia University’s Graduate School of Journal- 
ism, with “falling short of meeting its responsibilities to the public during a 
time when developments are taking place at an ever increasing tempo.” In 
a report on “Journalism Education Today,” Dean Barrett stated that “In 
too many cities ....the only newspaper is mediocre at best; radio news is 
repetition of five-minute capsules, TV news often nonexistent at normal 
evening listening hours....a vicious circle in which the public gets too 
much froth because too few want substance. ...TV and radio with its ex- 
traordinary opportunity to inform has come too largely under the domina- 
tion of advertisers, downright hucksters and peddlers of the lowest common- 
denominator of entertainment.” These concise indictments explain why 
Between The Lines was started, why the number of concerned citizens who 
read it steadily increases. 


THE POWER ELITE AND DISARMAMENT 


OME months ago we reported that this nation’s critical decisions are 

being made by a small group of military men, industrialists and political 
appointees — with a handful of scientists at their elbow, scientists who have 
been, more often than not, long devoted to weaponry. Only small groups in 
Congress are consulted, the public knows little of the problems that are 
weighed and the decisions made. The excuse given is that the problems 
involve intricate scientific matters which only a few are qualified to dis- 
cuss or decide. This Power Elite was once made up of the National Secur- 
ity Council, including about 15 or so advisors to the President on defense 
problems. 

BECAUSE OF THE INCREASINGLY INTRICATE decisions at 
hand, the top-level advisory group has been further reduced to only four 
men: Defense Secretary T. S. Gates; Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, J. A. McCone; Allen Dulles of the Central Intelligence 
Agency; and G. B. Kistiakowsky, eminent Harvard scientist, special as- 
sistant to the President for science and technology. No career military 
figure is included, but Richard Dudman, Washington observer for the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, points out that the first two named are top indus- 
trialists whose personal views follow closely the most adamant military 
philosophy. Both are opposing any serious steps towards disarmament 
unless there is an all but complete capitulation by the Sovict Union. Dulles 
is noncommittal, while Kistiakowsky, like most high ranking physicists, 
believes the hazards of an atomic arms race outweigh the hazards of 
Marxism. That Dr. Kistiakowsky is Russian born bespeaks the irony of 
universal man armed for suicide and divided against himself. 

DISARMAMENT NEGOTIATIONS at this writing boil down 
to a stalemate that can only be broken by more acceptance of the facts 
of the atomic age by the military on both sides. Although the Russians 
have accepted proposals offered not long ago by the British, and thus 
have agreed to compromise (a fact barely mentioned in the news), the 
U. S. so far won’t accept any moves towards disarmament unless the Soviet 
Union agrees to thorough inspection. We are hoping that by the time this 
is read, President Eisenhower will have taken the lead in meeting the So- 
viet spirit of compromise with some steps of reconciliation on our part. 
Contrary to the impressions given in the American press, most neutral 
statesmen feel the Soviet has gone more than half way and are justified 
if they do not go further till the U. S. has shown some willingness to com- 
promise. Furthermore, there is serious speculation among the neutrals that 
the U.S.S.R. has new important secret installations along the Arctic Circle 
about which little is known even in the channels of espionage. 

(continued first col., NEXT paye) 













(continued) 


X-Ray and Foreeast 


SOME OF THESE INSTALLATIONS, it is believed, include rad- 
ically new devices such as a satellite-missile that can be fired into space, 
to circle the globe indefinitely and on the instant, to be hurled at enormous 
speed — too fast for any kind of interception — onto any target on the 
earth’s surface. This has been kept hushed here, though widely discussed 
abroad, because these satellite missiles make flap-wing ducks out of our 
entire Air Force “constant alert” which, off and on, we have held over the 
Soviet like a drawn sword. “Constant alert,” which the Air Force is now 
campaigning to renew, means B-47 and B-52 formations carrying atom 
bombs flying towards and deflecting from the Soviet frontier just before 
crossing the border — an aggressive gesture if there ever was one and one 
which the Russians have never remotely matched in all their belligerence. 
The Soviet defense chiefs aren't going to let anybody look at their secret 
installations till they know the other fellow is really beginning to unload 
his own armor. This is the crux of the disarmament stalemate. 


BEHIND THIS is the other fact which neither the Pentagon nor 
probably the Kremlin military chiefs want to face — that atomic science 
has advanced to the point where there is no inspection possible that can 
guarantee absence of atomic weapons in a given area. The missile heads of 
great power can be so small now, can be so disguised so easily that disarm- 
ing must — to some degree — be an act of faith. After a few years, in- 
spection teams can constantly tighten their surveys and the Russians have 
pledged a willingness to accept this expectation. But some faith on the 
part of each must come first. Is there this much faith in the world? 





THE ENEMY WITHIN 


HEN the Kefauver Senate Crime investigation, some years ago, ex- 

posed close ties between big-time racketeers and the Democratic and 
Republican party machines in several cities, party bosses of both organ- 
izations raised such a howl that in a short time the Kefauver committee 
was shunted aside, and the public heard little more of it. Again we are in 
an election year, which may explain why another big crime investigation 
has been squashed by the Dept. of Justice just as the operation began to 
achieve noteworthy success. 


TOP GAMBLING, NARCOTICS AND BOOTLEGGING TY- 
COONS were corralled in a miracle coup on Nov. 14, 1957, when a curious 
N. Y. state trooper spotted an unusual number of high-powered cars around 
a hill-top mansion in the rural community of Apalachin, N. Y. And the 
way the expensively dressed, middle-aged goons scrambled for the bushes 
revealed that they themselves knew what an important haul they would 
make! This sensational story stirred such wide public interest that the Fed- 
eral Government was compelled to take a hand. The U. S. Attorney Gen- 
eral W. P. Rogers created a task force of young Justice Dept. lawyers 
under the direction of Milton R. Wessel, called the Special Group on Or- 
ganized Crime, to take up the Apalachin trial where law enforcement offi- 
cials from N. Y. and other states were limited in jurisdiction. (Local and 
state law enforcement officers everywhere complain of their inability to 
cope with the power of the nationally organized crime syndicates.) 


THE ALCOHOL AND TOBACCO TAX DIVISION of the U. S. 
Internal Revenue Service works on bootlegging independent of State and 
local police officials — and thus provides a documentary “case history” on 
organized lawlessness. The ATTD, with only 900 men, deplores the 
overwhelming nature of its task, for 150,000 gangsters are now believed to 
be engaged in the illegal distillation and distribution of 60 million gallons 
of untaxed illegal liquor annually, valued at over $1 billion. The ATTD 
men testify that they too are constantly handicapped because of the strong 
political influence of the illegal liquor gangsters. 

; The retail outlets for untaxed liquor, or “‘speakeasies,’” are found in all major cities. 
Chicago police officials estimate there are 2000 in that city alone. The police can tell the ATTD 
men where the speakeasies are, though the local officers can do little to control the traffic. 
There are about 500 such joints in Los Angeles, over 100 in Kansas City, and so on. The Phila- 
delphia police, under the present city reform administration, report that they raid about 1000 


speakeasies a year! Many of these are dismal ‘‘nip joints’, many are plush, with the main at- 
traction that drinks can be had after legal closing hours. (N. Y. Herald Tribune, Mar. 13.) 


HOPE WAS RENEWED when the Attorney General appointed 
Wessel and the Special Group on Organized Crime to follow up on the 
Apalachin conviction. They soon reported that the Apalachin crooks were 
really big fish in gambling. narcotics and bootlegging. One was a “business 
man” who had been designated by the press of Buffalo, N. Y., as the Man 
of the Year for his “civic leadership:” another was a political power in 
Western Pennsylvania; others of equal importance also worked behind 
legitimate business fronts. Evidence was gathered that the Apalachin con- 
ference had to do with the diminishing of the narcotics traffic. since the in- 
crease of juvenile addiction had aroused public indignation; the syndicate 
was planning to give more attention to building up the gambling rackets in 
which the public willingly cooperated. The investigators found that, in N. Y. 

(continued first col., NEXT page) 





Education In A Changing World 


cation in the problems of India’s 
national economic development. 

This program is specifically aimed 
to meet the threat of growing unrest 
among Indian students, a perplexing 
dilemma that has plagued India’s 
national life for many years. Two 
major Indian Universities, Lucknow 
and Allahabad, were closed recently 
for nearly two months because of 
large-scale student disturbances. 
More than 130 students were ar- 
rested after outbreaks of stone 
throwing, fist fights and destruction 
of university property by the mobs. 

This violence arose out of the 
sense of futility and the fears that 
beset student life for, ironically, 
widespread unemployment persists 
among the university educated, des- 
pite the fact that India is an under- 
developed country. Also, colleges 
and universities are criticized for 
emphasizing liberal arts, social sci- 
ences and business administration 
rather than the technological skills 
and professions that India needs. On 
this underdeveloped continent with 
so much constructive work waiting 
to be done (marshes to be drained, 
power dams to be constructed, high- 
ways, hospitals and railroads to be 
built), millions of educated youths, 
unable to find jobs, present an in- 
vitation to Communist infiltration. 
The knowledge that great emphasis 
is put on technological studies in all 
Communist schools in itself argues 
for a reform of Indian educational 
life “along Russian lines” among 
Indian students. 

The new Discipline and Work 
Program is meant to inaugurate new 
attitudes and methods that will pave 
the way to many improvements in 
India’s educational life. 


In Japan: Vast unemployment of 
university trained youth in Japan 
threatens the stability of Japanese 
social and industrial life also — this 
despite the biggest industrial boom 
in the nation’s history. Only a small 
percentage of graduates from uni- 
versities and technical institutes can 
expect jobs at the end of this school 
year, although Japanese employ- 
ment rolls are at the highest peak in 
history. With over four million un- 
employed and many more millions 
underemployed, the addition of sev- 
eral hundred thousand university 
graduates to the unemployment rolls 
adds a menacing note to Japan’s 
political life. As in India, the Jap- 
anese Communists have little dif- 
ficulty making wide inroads among 
university students. 

Additional millions are unable to 
attend the overcrowded universities 
and technical institutes because of 
lack of opportunity or lack of ability 
to meet the extremely high entrance 
requirements which the universities 
maintain to curb enrollment. Thus 
another large area of Japanese life 





(continued) 


is vulnerable to the fanatics from 
the far left or far right. Other stu- 
dents turn to suicide every year after 
failing to pass the university en- 
trance examinations, a_ prevailing 
mood that might readily ignite into 
a national social upheaval. In fact, 
it was this emotional characteristic 
that the military cults once played 
upon in building the dangerous fet- 
ish of “manifest national destiny” 
that brought World War II to the 
Pacific. 

Communists make their appeal 
to these frustrated young people 
with such slogans as, “Why must 
you beg for jobs when so much 
needs to be done?” “Build the new 
Japan through communism.” “Only 
the rich can get education and they 
never work with their hands.” 
“Don’t let U. S. militarists and their 
lackeys, the Japanese millionaires. 
use you to fight another war against 
the working peoples’ Republics of 
China and Soviet Russia.” “Join the 
world league of Marxist workers 
and students to build for peace — 
and not war.” 

Disorder is frequent on the streets 
of Tokyo and all major Japanese 
cities, especially in the days follow- 
ing the examination periods when 
thousands are tense and overwrought 
and haunted by fears of failure and 
impoverished idleness. An American 
educator who has spent the last two 
years in Japan warns that he can’t 
see how Japan could survive an 
economic recession of serious pro- 
portions. “Even with the present 
industrial boom there is enough un- 
rest to spark a major conflagration 
if the right leadership appeared. 
Any crowded campus has enough 
Marxist cells in ferment to strain 
Japan’s stability to the limit.” 

These are, in reality, the most 
dangerous areas in the cold war, 
areas that are never reached by any 
of the billions spent on missiles, 
planes and submarines. A small part 
of these billions could transform 
cither Japan or India by creating 
new jobs, new opportunities, by en- 
larging the national economy along 
permanent lines. 


In the U. S.: School authorities 
have urged for years that Federal ap- 
propriations be used for school con- 
struction throughout the country, 
especially to raise educational levels 
in the low income states. However, 
conservative political leaders and 
business interests have determinedly 
opposed such aid, the Chambers of 
Commerce actively lobbying at 
times against aid to the schools. 

A turn-about in this attitude of 
business is indicated by the recent 
recommendations of the Committee 
for Economic Development (a pri- 
vately financed economic research 
group) which urges that Federal aid 


be provided wherever the level of 
(continued second col., NEXT page) 
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X-Ray and Forecast 


City alone, at least a billion dollars a year was taken in by the policy 
gambling rackets. And by tracing thousands of nationwide telephone calls 
and examining toll charges of hundreds of “business fronts,” it was found 
that a bookmaking network, in touch with the most popular race tracks 
over the country, brought the syndicate another billion dollars gross per 
year. This racket infests urban Los Angeles and San Francisco, N. Y. and 
Chicago as well as other big cities. 


SUCH A LABORIOUS INTERSTATE INVESTIGATION could 
only be carried out by a Federal police operation. The Attorney General's 
Special Group worked at a furious pace, tracing the import and sale of nar- 
cotics, the tie-up between the illicit liquor and the legitimate liquor organ- 
izations, for, as the Kefauver investigation revealed, legitimate distillers and 
brewers often allow notorious gangster groups to act as the directors of 
state and local liquor wholesaling. The Special Group gathered evidence 
on many other kinds of labor and industrial rackets. One of the Special 
Group testified that the crime conspiracy was spread over the nation, brib- 
ing and corrupting until it has undermined the official fabric of every city 
and even a number of entire states; the secret of its strength was that it 
knew no boundaries, no restraints and so could sneer at local jurisdiction. 


BUT THE TASK FORCE LIVED ONLY ONE YEAR! In April 
1959, just before the Apalachin trial began, the Special Group on Organized 
Crime was ordered broken up by the Attorney General and the personnel 
fragmented to the various divisions of the Department of Justice. Why? 
Only the chief of the group remained with his small immediate staff to 
continue through the Apalachin trial. Curtailed far beyond the hope of 
campleting the task they had set out so eagerly and effectively to accom- 
plish, nevertheless the group continued brilliantly through the trial. Details 
on the mysterious dissolution of this special task force was described by 
Ronald May in the Nation, June, 1959, in an article, “Organized Crime 
and Disorganized Cops.” There is not a newspaperman in any city who 
doesn’t know the work of this skillful and powerful Special Group of prose- 
cutors and investigators under Milton Wessel who were called off on orders 
from within the Administration. And all ask, why was it discontinued? 


ONE CLUE IS FOUND in the fact that in February, 1959, Wes- 
sel had pled with a Congressional Committee to establish a permanent in- 
vestigating and prosecution commission for syndicated crime. He stressed 
the splintered nature of present law enforcement, explaining why the Gov- 
ernment could get nowhere without a permanent interstate law enforcement 
body capable of unifying and acting upon the discoveries of thousands of 
state, Federal and special law enforcement agencies. He reminded that 
the FBI could only deal with crimes of a certain nature that were carefully 
detailed in the Federal criminal code; that crime is now big business in- 
volving the nationwide services of the telephone and telegraph companies 
and of banking and real estate interests. Therefore, he urged, that an inter- 
state body be supported by Federal manpower who could carry the initia- 
tive wherever it was needed, turning over evidence to local police with 
whom it would be empowered to cooperate in the follow-through. This 
would give the Government the chance to expose failure of local police. 


THE REACTION OF CONGRESS AND THE DEPT. OF JUS- 
TICE to this idea was prompt and revealing. A month after his plea before 
Congressional groups, Wessel was informed that his special task force was 
to be discontinued. This squashing of the Special Group was sugar-coated 
with praise for Wessel’s work, but orders of dissolution of his effective 
staff were enforced despite his pleas and protests. What was left of the Wes- 


sel staff continued the prosecution of the Apalachin case in such a forceful 
(continued first col., NEXT page) 
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Education In A Changing World 


education falls below the national 
average. Since the CED has many 
corporation economists and indus- 
trial managers associated with it, 
these findings, published in a 90-page 
booklet, will have influence in con- 
servative circles. The survey urged 
that at least $600 million be made 
available in free grants to strength- 
en public schools in the low income 
states, 19 of which were so listed. 
These states are already spending a 
larger proportion of income on 
their schools than the national aver- 
age, hence the report declared that 
there is “a clear and urgent national 
interest — approaching the point of 
emergency — in securing adequate 
schools in all parts of the country.” 


The student loyalty oath required 
by the National Defense Education 
Act has been considerably misinter- 
preted. Most editorial and radio 


Employment Revolution 


(continued) 


comments have failed to make 
clear why many of the nation’s 


leading colleges and _ universities 
have protested the requirement. 
Harvard, Yale, Amherst, Swarth- 


more, Oberlin and many other in- 
stitutions of top rank have with- 
drawn from the student loan pro- 
gram because of the obvious in- 
justice involved: Why should a stu- 
dent who needs financial aid be 
singled out as a security risk when 
the less talented, often less devoted 
and ambitious but more affluent 
student is not? “This loyalty oath,” 
said one university president, “is a 
symbol of the stupid, anti-intellect- 
ual prejudices in government which 
have allowed the Russians to gain 
worldwide leadership in_ scientific 
achievement — because they have 
favored the educated and _ the 
talented.” 


Needed 


Leaders in the fields of social science and medicine accuse Amer- 
ican industrial leaders of short-sighted and harmful practices in employ- 
ment by refusing to recognize the manpower pool of skilled and exper- 
ienced employees available among those over 45. 

Some industries are not even interested in hiring anyone over 35, 


and most have drawn the line completely at 45 or 50. Among 148 selected 
companies, it was found that 42 per cent were closed to men over 45, and 
nearly 70 per cent of the firms bar all over 55. Women of 45 find that two 
out of three firms will not take them. 


Dr. W. C. Alvarez, noted Mayo 
Clinic professor emeritus and writ- 
er on medical problems, charges 
that this unfortunate waste of man- 
power does great harm to the men- 
tality and health of millions of 
Americans. Moreover, can our 
country maintain economic, cultur- 
al and social leadership in the world 
while continuing such wasteful prac- 
tices — denying employment to 
many who are well trained and still 
competent? According to Dr. Al- 
varez, the record shows that often 
the older employees, with their 
years of experience, have a more 
settled and devoted approach than 
younger workers. 

In most corporations, highly com- 
petent applicants of over 45 arc 
turned away because of the com- 
panies’ pension plans. Eventually, 
such mutually restrictive pension 
plan requirements must be adjusted. 
Meanwhile, Dr. Alvarez advises that 
industry could hire these men on a 
month-to-month basis without par- 
ticipation in the companies’ pen- 
sion plans, or else the older em- 
ployees could pay into the pension 
fund from their own salaries. 

If employers need proof that old- 
er workers are productive, the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics will soon 
provide it. A recently concluded 
study of 6,000 office workers in 
government and private business 
will reveal that the average worker 
over 55 shows a work output only 
slightly below that of the most pro- 
ductive age group, 35-44, and high- 


er than that of the group under 25. 
With a little cultivation and special 
training it is believed that the older 
workers could match the most pro- 
ductive age and serve with unim- 
paired efficiency in exacting work. 


APTITUDE TESTS: Aside from 
the problem of the older worker, 
American policies of employment 
are being shaken by recent discov- 
eries that the much publicized apti- 
tude tests have little value in meas- 
uring job capacities. This striking 
conclusion came from a monumen- 
tal study of 10,000 airmen who 
took such tests in World War Il and 
have been subsequently surveyed 
during their post-war careers. 

Dr. R. L. Thorndike, director of 
the research, warned against indis- 
criminate use of aptitude tests 
which pigeon-hole the individual. 
The facts now plainly show that 
“We don’t know enough to guide a 
man into a specific career.” The 
study did indicate that tests can 
profitably rule out certain occupa- 
tions for inept persons, such as 
those who do not have the intcllec- 
tual capacity to be engineers or sci- 
entists. But the study throws much 
suspicion on the mass industrial ap- 
titude testing popularized by psy- 
chologists in the last decade as a 
way for finding the “right man for 
the right job.” Motivation, personal 
interest and the infinite varicty of 
resources, lying hidden in the indi- 
vidual personality, apparently weigh 
more heavily than the qualities con- 
sidered in aptitude tests. 





(continued) 


X-Ray and Foreeast 
indictment of a conspiracy to thwart justice that lawyers and judges were 
astonished at the prosecution’s success. But even this did not save the Fed- 
eral Special Group on Organized Crime, headed by Milton Wessel. 

THE DEPT. OF JUSTICE has remained silent on why this effective 
law enforcement effort was cut off just as it began, brilliantly, to prove its 
worth. The Department chiefs are no doubt as filled with angry disappoint- 
ment as their men over the decimation of this task force. The only answer 
can be found in a summary of the facts: The crime syndicate’s great wealth 
and the ease with which this money can buy quality legal talent and 
through such talent buy political influence from the local party headquar- 
ters all the way to Washington explains why no Congressman dares tackle 
the problem. Note that, amid all the vocalizing on our nation’s problems 
by the several Presidential candidates, none touch on this major issue that 
affects every community much more directly than many other issues which 
the candidates debate. As one newsman has said, “The operations of the 
mob will have to break out Hitler-size before anything is done — and 
then it may be too late.” (For added details, see Fred Cook’s articles in 
the Nation, Feb. 6.) 


CRIME AND BUSINESS 


HE threat to our national security from the alliance between crime 
T and politics gathers still more weight when we add the testimony of 
Robert Kennedy (brother of Sen. Kennedy, and the Chief Counsel of the 
Senate Committee on Improper Activities in Labor and Management — the 
McClellan Committee). In his report in book form, The Enemy Within 
(Harpers), Kennedy emphasizes that the corruption and racketeering in the 
labor unions was headlined continually while the close association of this 
racketeering with corporations and management is continually played down. 
The national conspiracy of evil (as he calls it), in such countrywide organi- 
zations as the Teamsters Union under James Hoffa, is fed and sustained by 
ties with corporate management, charges Kennedy. 

THIS CORRUPTION, involving 15 prominent legal firms and 50 
corporations across the country, was brought out by Kennedy in the com- 
mittee hearings. With the exception of the state bar of Tennessee, no man- 
agement group or bar association has taken any steps to clean house. “The 
only other group that has tried to maintain standards and clean house of 
corruption and dishonest elements has been the labor unions — the AFL- 
CIO. Their efforts are to be kept in mind by those who seek to use our in- 
vestigations to blacken all labor,” writes Kennedy. His findings support 
Milton Wessel’s testimony on the need of Federal action to attack the 
crime syndicate that has permeated the political and industrial life of the 
U. S. Kennedy warns that “If we do not attack organized crime on a na- 
tional scale with weapons and techniques as strong as their own, they will 
destroy us.” (It would be well in this connection to remember that even 
Life magazine estimated, a few months ago, that business officials are in- 
volved in kickbacks, payoffs and bribes to the extent of approximately $5 
billion a year!) 

A bit of humor illustrates the wide infiltration of the syndicates: Kennedy’s staff of in- 
vestigators suspected at one time that a certain building in N. Y. C., occupied by some corrupt 


unions, was owned by the gangsters. ‘Further investigation revealed that the building was 
owned by my family,” writes Kennedy. 


CAN WE ENDURE PEACE? 


WO major questions tower above all others in our economic lite: 

(1) Since the pressure will be slowly draining out from under the arma- 
ment industries — steel, aircrafts, missiles, chemicals, electronics, etc. — 
will a slump accompany the prospect of decreased military spending? 
(2) Does the stock market truthfully refiect and forecast economic trends, 
or have we reached the point in our increasingly complex technological 
society where investments and industrial stocks are but a branch of our 
economic life and not the major part of its roots? 

THE PROSPECTS FOR PEACE are brighter now than at any 
time since World War II. But the prospects of peace are being spoken of in 
the same breath with fears of economic depression. For the stock market, 
having sunk through the floor of the “Dow average” in early March (the 
limit stocks heretofore could sink without turning a long sustained high or 
bull market into an enduring decreasing or bear market), has caused old- 
time stock brokers to forecast a slump the latter part of this year and 
through ‘61. Other economists, especially those with GOP connections, still 
promise continued prosperity. 

So, while we take our choice to run with the bulls or the bears. 
beneath this debate there is the common agreement that the coming of 
peace will require broad market adjustment in securities and investments 
and an extensive shift in emphasis in all areas of industrial production. In 
previous surveys we have urged our readers to be prepared to look bevond 
the difficulties these adjustments will bring, to welcome this period with a 
maturity and understanding which the general public will probably not 
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have. While many values will change, many jobs be lost (temporarily at 
least) and certain investments suffer, in the end the very life of our econo- 
my will be saved from inevitable disaster. For war and war-provoked in- 
flations have wiped out the economic life of dozens of nations in the past 
two decades. If we escape this, the price we pay in some decrease in pros- 
perity will be cheap. 


(continued) 


America is so abundantly blessed with natural resources that we 
can’t know real hunger as most of the world knows it. Every reader of this 
Newsletter, living with reasonable frugality in his active years and planning 
with some selfless wisdom, can own a home and have basic economic se- 
curity. Beyond that, are not other issues of life more important than the 
soft luxuries and super-gadget comforts that have become symbols of the 
self-indulgence and distorted values which our capitalism has unfortunately 
come to represent to most of mankind? Such questions as this and the an- 
swers they require lie much closer to the heart of our economic future than 
market reports, financial prospectuses and Wall Street forecasts. To look 
forward to “adventures in peace” should certainly mark the quality of the 
Christian mind more accurately than trembling over the fear that we may 
lose some of the fluff and plush of our “American way.” 


HONESTY IS COMING BACK into business practice — this is 
perhaps the most important characteristic of the new economic trends. The 
advertising profession is talking to itself real loud about getting honesty 
back into advertising techniques. In the stock market, much is being said 
about “honest stocks.” Optimists who believe the market will bounce back 
up again admit that most investments have been priced too high in terms 
of earnings and the prospects of earnings by the self-same stocks. They 
concede that, even if the market should sink several points lower, most 
stocks would actually be selling nearer their real worth. In other words, 
there is the free admission that the prices of most securities have not been 
honest values and there will still have to be some adjustments before they 
are restored to that position. So we should accept this adjustment as a sign 
of health in our economy and not as a recession. Of course many people 
who have invested their savings when the market was at the peak are go- 
ing to lose money they can’t afford to lose. But when they bought invest- 
ments at prices that were above the honest value in terms of their earnings, 
then they were gambling and not investing. Investments to be sound should 
be honest; gambling never is honest. To win, someone must lose. 


SUCH SUGGESTIONS AS THESE are denounced in many brok- 
erage and investment circles. Nevertheless we recently heard a veteran 
market analyst explain the present downward trends in Wall Street in 
terms of the “over-merchandising” of securities. There are just so many 
securities available and with the greatly increased amount of money in cir- 
culation, “too many people are being encouraged to buy too few stocks.” 
Stock promoters and financial manipulators have tried to meet the in- 
creased demand for investments by two-to-one stock splits and other devices 
to increase the amount of stocks available. With the public seeking to in- 
vest as never before, the temptation is great and varied to expand the 
market beyond real worth, and the further the expansion goes the more 
painful the losses will be in getting back to real values. 


THE PARTICIPATION OF THE SMALL INVESTOR in the 
growth of the nation’s wealth through mutual fund plans has proved very 
satisfactory to many persons without experience in finance. In many cases 
it has been a most excellent way — during these years of a rising market — 
for the average small investor to spread his holdings. However, economists 
are now scrutinizing this type of program for indications as to how it will 
adjust to a bear market. There is, of course, no precedent to examine and 
likewise, say the objective experts, there is a lack of adequate regulatory 
supervision. Hence there are hurdles around which mutual fund groups will 
need to steer their investment plans with great skill during the period ahead. 

WHILE PROFITS CONTINUED HIGH on investments through 
the years of the bull market, various irregularities have been tolerated 
because the shareholder still got dividends that kept him reasonably con- 
tent. During these past lush years, anybody could invest in almost any- 
thing and make gains on a rising market. The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission is worried now because, if margins become narrow, many small 
investors can be seriously hurt. 

For we haven't yet reached the high moral level in capitalism where 
altruism has replaced the incentive system. It just sounds that way some- 
times when the dulcet voiced radio boys are trying to tell us how simple it 
is to glide onto easy street. 


(In our next issue, we will discuss the problem of regulatory supervision of mutual 
funds, as set forth recently by the chairman of the Securities and Exchange Commission.) 





